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CHARDIN AND HIS CENTURY 


When Jean Simeon Chardin was born in 1699, Bach and Handel were still in their 
early teens, and Francois Couperin was composing harpsichord music for the court of 
Louis XIV at Versailles. The French monarchy was all powerful. When Chardin died at 
the age of 80 in 1779, Beethoven was nine years old, and Jacques Louis David was 31. 
The storming of the Bastille was barely ten years away. The changes had not happened 
overnight. Chardin lived through that period we call the Enlightenment. 

Though not a formally educated man, Chardin worked in a manner that suggests the 
empirical method advocated by Locke and Newton which had been gaining in popularity 
during the first half of the eighteenth century. He painted directly from nature in 
^ of examination and analysis that in its own way seems to be as much as a 

reflection of the empirical method as the work of his great admirer and champion Denis 
Diderot, under whose guidance the Grande Encyclopedie (1752-1772) was compiled. 

The first half of the eighteenth century had been a time of salons, in which 
artists and poets vied for the attentions of aristocratic patrons (Watteau was 15 years 
Chardin's senior and Boucher his contemporary), but during the second half of the 1700s 
the monarchy's hold on French society was crumbling, A costly War of the Austrian 
Succession (1741-1748) and the French and Indian Wars in America (1754-1763) had piled 
up an enormous national debt leading to an oppressive system of taxation. The 
thinking of men such as Voltaire, whose irreverent questioning of many long-held 
absolutes peaked in Candide (1759), and Jean Jacques Rousseau, whose classic The Social 
C^on tract appeared in 1762 was making major intellectual contributions to the change 
that was soon to become the collapse of the old order. Impassioned speeches and 
pamphlets on the Rights of Man were the heralds of an egalitarian philosophy that was 
to become the practice of social and political democracy. 


(more ) 


2 -chard in and his century 


Chardin with his painstaking observation of the common place in many ways was 
a visual bridge between the world of his birth and the one to be unalterably changed 
barely a decade after his death. He won the patronage of Louis XV and an aristocratic 
clientele for the sheer beauty of his art (he was granted living quarters at the Louvre 
in 1757) and the adulation of the nineteenth century realists with his unabashedly 
bourgeois subject matter. 

The son of a Parisian carpenter whose specialty was building billiard tables for 
the Royal Office of Entertainment, Chardin had received only a rudimentary education, 
turning in his late teens to painting, he found that his lack of a formal background 
in classical literature and history disqualified him from approaching all but the 
humblest subjects. In the eighteenth century painters were classified, respected, and 
paid according to their speciality. Painters of historical and mythological subjects 
ranked highest, while genre, landscape and still-life painters were at the bottom. 

Restricted to the least respected forms, Chardin created a body of work sought 
by royalty, the aristocracy and, eventually, his own emerging middle class. His 
brilliant genre paintings or domestic scenes such as The Morning Toilet and Saying Grace 
are respectful and affectionate portrayals of hard-working, bourgeois families going 
about the everyday business of living. 

In 1778, the year before Chardin died, a discouraged Mozart left Paris without 
a patron; the same year a playwright named Beaumarchais finished an irreverent comedy 
entitled The M arriage of Figaro . In the play the old aristocratic order seems to be 
dissolving in immorality, while the clever barber and his little seamstress wife are 
clearly the heroes. Their triumph is the triumph of the common man, just as Chardin's 
triumph is the ennoblement of the common place and the every day. 
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